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of these would make the book worth reading; together, they make it worth 
serious study. 
Frep L. HapseEt. 
George Washington University. 


Socialist Britain; Its Background, Iis Present, and An Estimate of Its 
Future. By Francis Winutams. (New York: The Viking Press. 1949. 
Pp. 278. $3.00.) 


Mr. Francis Williams, formerly adviser on public relations to Prime 
Minister Attlee, presents the most comprehensive account thus far of the 
problems and policies of the British Labor Government. Obviously, Mr. 
Williams himself is an ardent admirer and supporter of the British Labor 
party; nevertheless, this predilection does not blind him to the difficulties 
as well as the shortcomings of the socialist experiment. What gives this 
experiment its special importance, according to the author, is the “triple 
character” of what is being attempted. In the first place, socialist theories 
are for the first time being given a practical test in an industrial society 
which occupies a key position in the economy of the Western world. Sec- 
ondly, an attempt is being made to reshape the pattern of British im- 
perialism to secure for Britain her position as a world power in circum- 
stances of incomparable difficulty. And finally, this experiment is being 
carried out at a time when Britain’s economic difficulties are so great as to 
threaten her chance of economic survival, and in political and interna- 
tional circumstances that have substantially restricted her freedom of 
diplomatic maneuvre. It is in the light of these incomparable difficulties 
that Mr. Williams views the achievements of the socialist experiment. 

The two basic assumptions upon which his ‘‘case for socialism’’ rests 
are that a planned socialist system is economically more efficient than a 
private enterprise capitalist system; and that within democratic socialist 
planning the individual can be given broader social justice, greater secur- 
ity, and more complete freedom than under capitalism. On the basis of the 
first assumption, the Labor Government has put into operation a whole 
body of ‘permanent’ economic controls—central planning, nationalized 
industries, agricultural development, etc —that are meant to become 
“settled instruments’”’of a planned socialist economy, and are to be dis- 
tinguished from such temporary expedients as price control and rationing, 
which will come to an end when the conditions producing them come to an 
end. As evidence of the validity of the first assumption, Mr. Williams cites 
the fact that despite all obstacles—shortages of material, war damages, 
the 1947 winter of snow, frosts, and floods— “British industry, by mid- 
1948, had reached the highest level of aggregate output and the greatest 
volume of export trade in its history.” The second assumption has led 
the Labor Government to undertake a vast program of social services— 
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national health service, national insurance, housing, town and country 
planning, extension of educational opportunities—’’designed to comple- 
ment the egalitarian consequences of budget policy.” 

Thus the primary importance of the socialist experiment is that it 
is an attempt to provide the British people with both security and free- 
dom. What of freedom? Mr. Williams replies: ‘True freedom for the indi- 
vidual can be preserved and extended only if the age-old problem of tam- 
ing power is widened to cover both political and economic power: if the 
democratic control of political policy is extended to include the demo- 
cratic control of economic policy by the state while the concentration of 
economic power in the hands of the political executive which this involves 
is constantly curbed and tamed by the processes of political democracy.” 

In the international sphere, Britain, according to the author, is still a 
a great power “capable of influencing the development of world history 
to the common advantage of all peace-loving nations.’ This influence 
must be exercised in the direction of preventing Soviet aggression by an 
Anglo-American association and a closely integrated British Common- 
wealth-Western European organization which will, at the same time, 
persuade Russia that if her intentions are pacific the road to codéperation 
is open. However, Britain must also avoid becoming “the junior partner 
of the greatest capitalist power on earth.” Her réle in the development 
of world history is to serve as a counter-attraction to both American capi- 
talism and Soviet communism. 

ELAINE WINDRICB. 

Stanford University. 


The Politics of Equality; New Zealand’s Adventures in Democracy. By 
Lesuiz Lipson. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 
520. $6.00.) 


This volume is both a full length, critical study of the politics and ad- 
ministration of New Zealand and an important contribution to compara- 
tive government. Having served for eight years as professor of political 
science in the University of New Zealand, Mr. Lipson writes with an inti- 
mate knowledge of the democracy which is the focus of his study. He 
is also thoroughly familiar with the political institutions of Britain, Aus- 
tralia, and the United States. 

A brief introduction describes the geography, social structure, and econ- 
omy of New Zealand and discusses the spirit of its democracy, in which the 
emphasis has been upon “equality” rather than “liberty.”’” Approaching 
his subject first historically and then analytically, the author divides 
the book into two parts: ‘“Democracy in Evolution, 1840-90,” and 
“Democracy in Operation, 1891-1947.” Responsible self-government 
was achieved in 1856, but between 1856 and 1890 many important 


